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of the old warrior. The Knickerbocker shows an ancient Dutch- 
man, seated at his fireside, and the Peter Stuyvesant has a full 
length figure of the doughty governor on the handle. The Rip 
Van Winkle and the Anneke Jans are other New York spoons. 
Brooklyn has a Bridge spoon, with the statue of Liberty on the 
top. There is a North Pole spoon, with an iceberg at the top, for 
you to eat ices with ; an Ethan Allen spoon, as a souvenir of Fort 
Ticonderoga, and quite a little collection by itself of spoons rela- 
ting to the civil war. Quite naturally, theatrical souvenir spoons 
have come in. With the whole country from Maine to California 
to operate on, the possibilities of the souvenir spoon are almost 
limitless. Perhaps the burning question as to what to do with the 
surplus product of our silver mines, may find an answer here. 



BABBLE OF THE BOULEVARD 



{Special Correspondence of The Collector.) 



A BOOKSELLER'S catalogue, comprising a full set of the works of 
Alexandre Dumas, is before me on my desk. 

It gives a detailed list of over 140 volumes, and serves, at least so 
says the catalogue, as " an everlasting monument of the indefatigable 
energy and talent of the greatest of modern French romancers." 

Dumas was certainly a remarkably prolific writer. There is no 
denying that fact. His genius was someihing quhe unparalleled in 
the annals of Gallic literature. He wrote with equal fluency of art, 
science, geography, history, politics, or the drama. There was noth- 
ing that his versatile pen did not dash off with accuracy and dispatch. 
It seemed incredible that such a degree of erudition and information 
could be embodied in a single human being. 

But if the quality of his writing was to be wondered at, how much 
more so was the quantity ? _ 

In 1840, for example, he published twenty-two romances; in 1844, 
thirty-six; and in 1845, twenty-eight. 

On another occasion, and without the slightest hesitancy, he made 
a contract with Monsieur Dujarrier, of La Presse, to furnish in one 
year twenty-four octavo volumes of fiction — in short, two volumes- 
every month. 

The reading public would have Dumas and nothing but Dumas. 
Balzac, Sand or Eugene Sue never equalled him in popularity. 

His publishers grew wealthy. They fairly begged for material. 
Dumas furnished it ad lib. Receipts came pouring in with marvellous 
rapidity. The author himself realized the dreams which had made 
Monte Ch'risto a living personage, and the treasure of the Abbe Faria 
an actuality. 

But Dumas, whatever else may be-said of the man, had a conscience 
not calculated to suffer by the mere existence of moral scruples. 
Glory might crown his memory with the twisted garland of celebrity, 
or condemn his work to the morgue of decayed literature, as she 
saw fit. 

Sordid gain meant more to him than posthumous notoriety. So the 
author (?) of "The Corsican Brothers" established a sort of limited 
liability company, of which he himself constituted both president, 
treasurer and board of directors. He established a mill, a wind-mill, 
and everything that came to it was grist. 

Like a certain New York theatrical manager, he was at all times 
open to the acceptance of manuscript on approval If it pleased him, 
he paid good prices. But before the copy was accepted, or the stipu- 
lated sum paid down, it was agreed between author and purchaser 
that only one name should appear on the title page of the publication, 
and that that name should be Alexandre Dumas. 

Struggling young litterateurs, whose romances had been rejected 
elsewhere, took them to Dumas, and were glad enough to sacrifice the 
vanity of authorship for the sake of three or four hundred francs, 
which for them meant half as many dinners at the Pomme d'Or and an 
absinthe every day in the week. 

Who was it, then, that wrote Dumas' books for him ? 

August Maquet wrote " Sylvandire," "Le Chevalier d'Harmental," 
and " Les Trois Mousquetaires." 

Paul Meurice wrote " Amaury." 

Fiorentino is the author of "Monte Christo," and Mallefille of 

Georges." 

Hippolyte Auger wrote "Fernande," Conaflhac "La Fille du 

Pierre 
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Schiller s Don Carlos" and Scott's " Waverly." 
« ^ Cnr 'stine " and "Stockholm" are both taken from Goethe's 
Egmont." 

Chartief's "Grandes Chroniques de l'Histoire de France " formed 
? I ^? lrable material for Dumas to dVaw on when he was writing 
' Charles VII," for it is evident that he was not only a dealer in 
authors manuscript, but an. adept in the art of plagiarism as well. 
He not only had de Nerval, Vacquerie, Laverdan and Bourgeois 
working for him for pay, but stole the work of other men's brains 
with no idea of compensation. 



" Jacques Ortis " is a literal translation of a romance by Ugo 
Foscolo, and " Filles, Lorettes et Courtezaines," is pillaged from a 
little volume entitled " FStes de la Grece." 

While others were suffering abroad, Messieurs Anicet, Durien, 
Cordelier-Delanoue, Maquet and d'Ennery suffered at home, either as 
willing or unwilling adjuncts of the old fabricant's literary larceny. 

This is how Dumas' books were written. How could it have been 
otherwise ? 

* * * 

American collectors of mtiques, porcelain, tapestry, arms and 
armor, etc., who come to le Continent for the purpose of picking up 
rarities at a low figure, .night, if they took advice from the right 
sources, better save their passage money and invest the amount at 
home. I was talking the other day to a gentleman from the States 
who is about to return to America after his first visit to Paris, and 
who, landing on these shores with the intention of investing a good 
portion of his superfluous cash in the line of antiquities, goes back 
empty handed. If he had arrived with expectations of a more 
rational nature, and a better knowledge of the value of what he in- 
tended to buy, it would have been otherwise. Certain it is that 
Europe, and Paris above all other cities, is not the spot to invest 
one's money to the best possible advantage, and the reason is easily 
explained. In the first place, there is probably no city in the world 
-where there are so many antiquaries as in Paris, and no country 
where so many Jonathan Oldbucks are on the qui vive for desirable 
objets d'art as France. Their very number and their firm determina- 
tion to have genuine curios at any cost are sufficient to keep up 
prices. . Then, again, the business of buying and selling antiques in 
the French capital is almost entirely confined to people of Semetic 
pursuasion. I refer, of course, to the shops. The names on the out- 
side of the plate glass windows along the Rue St. Georges or the Rue 
de Chateaudun would be sufficient to indicate this fact did not the 
manner of dealing within more conclusively establish it, and those 
who are not Absaloms pure sang become such from the very nature 
of their trade. 

* * * 

Exceptions, of course, mark the rule, but they are" few and far be- 
tween. The origin of the dealer in antiques, even though he be in 
the Rue de la Paix or the* Palais Royal, can always be traced back to 
some old-clothes shop in a side street off the Boulevard du Temple. I 
think I have already, through these columns, called attention to the 
fact that there is no use in supposing that genuine old Delft, Dresden, ' 
Sevres, Sax or Venetian glass is to be bought for less than its intrinsic 
value. More than that, it is quite as impossible to buy imitation or 
counterfeit rubbish for much less. If the art of deception is to be 
successfully carried out, a dealer must ask just as much for a spuri- 
ous article as he would for its genuine counterpart. Low figures 
excite suspicion. This, then, is another active agent that we find' 
exerting its influence toward the creation and maintenance of high 
prices in Europe. Spain is not the best market for Spanish lace, 
Brussels for Brussels carpet, or Scotland for Scotch ale. The same 
rule may be applied to France regarding French antiquities. 

John Preston Beecher. 
Paris, December 4, 1891. 



Mr. Bonaventure's Prizes 



AMONG the great number of beautiful things, new and old, which one 
may see at Mr. Bonaventure's store, probably the most interesting to 
the general public are the richly extra illustrated books with whose compila- 
tion' the bibliopole employs his leisure. One of these is a magnificent copy 
of " The Barbizon School of Painters," in large quarto, bound in full morocco 
■ and stuffed with rare original etchings by Millet, Rousseau and the other 
great men who found their inspiration in and about the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Here is an original edition of La Fontaine, that of Tho:nas Moore, 
extended from two to four volumes by the insertion of five sets of rare 
plates and portraits. Walker's "Beauty of Women," expanded with five 
superb nude illustrations: " Venus et ses Attributs," extra-illustrated and 
bound by Lortic; "Don Quixote," "Gil Bias" and " Asmodeus," in six 
volumes, bound by Ruban, and containing over one thousand extra proofs, 
are but a few of Mr. Bonaventure's many gems. The print collector . and 
extra-illustrator will find here an opulent collection of eighteenth century 
prints, many of extreme rarity. The collection of Napoleonana which Mr. 
Bonaventure displays is unique, and his stock includes many charming and 
artistically valuable miniatures, statuettes and objects of art in' porcelain of 
Sevres and from the great English potteries, and in the precious metals. 



Elphinstone Dalrymple, who died recently, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished antiquaries in Scotland. He edited and practically re-wrote the 
new edition of " The Castles of Aberdeenshire," a work of which Sir 
Walter Scott expressed a very high opinion. 

* * * 

My old friend, General J. Watts de Peyster's hobby is Mary, Queen of 
Scotts. He has every book, prose article or poem written on the subject of 
the ill-fated queen extant, and he has added largely to the literature of the 
subject with his own pen. He has his own theories about Mary, and he 
will convince or kill you with bis arguments if you dare dispute them. 



